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years, his distempers made it more proper for him to walk:
when he was weary, he amused himself with playing on
the violin.

. His greatest pleasure was to retire to his house in the
country, where he had a garden stored with all the herbs
and trees which the climate would bear; here he used to
enjoy his hours unmolested, and prosecute his studies with-
out interruption.

The diligence with which he pursued his studies, is suf-
ficiently evident from his success. Statesmen and generals
may grow great by unexpected accidents, and a fortunate
concurrence of circumstances, neither procured nor fore-
seen by themselves; but reputation in the learned world
must be the effect of industry and capacity. Boerhaave
lost none of his hours, but, when he had attained one
science, attempted another; he added physick to divinity,
chymistry to the mathematicks, and anatomy to botany.
He examined systems by experiments, and formed experi-
ments into systems. He neither neglected the observa-
tions of others, nor blindly submitted to celebrated names.
He neither thought so highly of himself, as to imagine he
could receive no light from books, nor so meanly, as to
believe he could discover nothing but what was to be learn-
ed from them. He examined the observations of other
men, but trusted only to his own.

Nor was he unacquainted with the art of recommending
truth by elegance, and embellishing the philosopher with
polite literature: he knew that but a small part of man-
kind will sacrifice their pleasure to their improvement,
and those authors who would find many readers, must en-
deavour to please while they instruct.

He knew the importance of his own writings to mankind,
and lest he might, by a roughness and barbarity of style,
too frequent among men of great learning, disappoint his
own intentions, and make his labours less useful, he did
not neglect the politer arts of eloquence and poetry. Thus
was his learning, at once, various and exact, profound and
agreeable.